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TALKS ON PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP. 


I. — Words — Rhythm — Getting Started. 

The purpose of these talks is to teach you 
to become a writer, and the method I shall 
use is the method I would use if I were teach- 
ing you to skate or dance. From simple things 
we shall go to more complex, and always we 
shall learn by going, not by theorizing. The 
only way to learn to write is to write, and 
write, and then write, just as we learn to play 
the piano by practicing. 

Rules are used to the best advantage to check 
up work after we have done it. When we 
work consciously according to rules, the re- 
sult is apt to be stiff and awkward. It is only 
when we have apparently forgotten the rules, 
when they have become absorbed into our- 
selves and are a part of our sub-consciousness, 
that we get the full benefit from them. Wil- 
liam James points out that through repetition 
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we learn to do things automatically and that 
what we do automatically we do best. He 
says that if we had to stop to consider the 
various processes of getting dressed in the 
morning, we should never get dressed at all, 
and he lays down this injunction : Relegate as 
many things as possible to the effortless 
custody of automatism. We can _ therefore 
understand that the only way to learn to write 
is by writing. 

James makes another important point. He 
says that in learning anything — playing the 
piano, for example — at certain times we seem 
not to gain in proportion to the amount we 
have practiced and then there comes a time 
when we get an access of power apparently 
out of all proportion to the amount of work 
we have done. What happens is that our sub- 
consciousness is at first busy digesting the rules 
we give it, and having digested them gives 
them back to us in the form of automatic 
products. Even if we stop our work for a 
time, it grows without our being aware of it. 
As James expresses it, we learn to skate in 
the summer and to swim in the winter. So we 
must n't be discouraged if our work fails to 
show a proportional improvement from day 
to day. We shall come into our own even- 
tually, and all the more abundantly for the 
wait. 

If we enrolled ourselves in an art school, we 
should get certain materials to work with and 
we should be set to work. It is exactly the 
same in writing. 

The materials we have to work with in writ- 
ing are words. Words are the colors of the 
writer. Possibly we have used words all our 
life without thinking much about them. When 
we realize that words are the materials with 
which we work as a writer, they will gain a 
new significance for us. We shall remember 
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them more easily and our vocabulary will grow 
almost of itself. We shall become familiar 
with words, friendly with words. We shall 
notice words wherever we see them. When a 
word is not expressive, we shall attempt to 
change it to a better word. We shall look up 
the meanings of words in the dictionary and be 
intrigued by other words we find there. We 
shall buy a book of synonyms and antonyms 
and notice how synonyms are not perfect 
duplications of each other but that each word 
has a delicately different meaning of its own. 
Most of all, we shall note the choice of words 
made by the masters of literature. To write 
well we must read the best literature, not only 
for words but for every other element of 
style and for the thought and emotion back of 
it. This familiarity with good literature can- 
not be attained in a day or a month. It is a 
matter of time and growth and use, but it will 
well repay patience. 

To get back to our practical authorship, we 
now have the materials with which we are to 
work as writers — words like colors ranging 
through every tint and shade. What are we 
going to do with them? Obviously we have 
to combine them, we have to arrange them in 
sentences. We shall find at once that some 
words go together better than others, just «s 
some colors do. 

We have compared words with colors, but 
it would be a closer comparison to compare 
words with sounds. Words are sounds. 
Words are long and short, accented and un- 
accented, and they have characteristic tones, 
some being harsh and guttural, others clear 
and ringing. The range of sounds in lan- 
guage gives the writer almost as great variety 
as the composer has in a symphony orchestra. 
The skilled writer can express almost any 
mood in the mere sound of his words. 

Another analogy between literature and 
music is that in literature word follows word 
as sound follows sound in music — there is a 
time element in both. Prose has rhythm as 
music has rhythm—the rise and fall, the 
accent, the pause, the loudness and softness, 
the acceleration and retard, the sudden break, 
the full stop. In fact we could beat time to 
prose as we beat time to music, and besides 
rhythm prose even has a tune, a tune charac- 


teristic of the writer but varying with his 
subject matter. 

Prose rhythms are so elusive and complicated 
that no scientist has yet been able to note them 
down. We shall have to learn prose rhythms 
and tunes with our ear, by reading and by our 
writing. A test of prose is reading it aloud. 
We must form the habit of reading everything 
aloud in our minds, as a musician hears the 
sounds in a printed score. Do not imagine 
that I advocate poetic prose, so-called “ purple 
patches.” The most colloquial stories of mod- 
ern life, editorials in the daily press, even suc- 
cessful advertisements, have rhythm. 

But if literature is like music, it is also more 
than music. Though words are sounds, they 
also have an intellectual significance. Words 
mean something, and our purpose is to make 
our meaning clear. It is easy to assume that 
the other fellow knows what we are driving at 
and it is still easier to assume that we know 
what we are driving at ourselves. We must 
think clearly before we can write clearly. To 
know first what we want to say —to have a 
clear mental image of it — and then to embody 
it in appropriate language — that is the simpli- 
filed formula. 

We have now come to the extremely practi- 
cal side of our work — our actual writing. If 
we were in an art school they would start us 
on a bit of still life, and I am going to ask 
you to begin with something not very differ- 
ent. I want you to write a pure description — 
any scene or person that appeals to your imag- 
ination — no story in it, no incident, no emo- 
tion or reflections of your own. It is as if you 
had onee seen a tree or a mountain or a man 
that had made an impression on you and you 
said to yourself : “I want to describe that so 
my reader will see it as I did.” This is what 
painters call “rendering the object.” 

Of course, each one of my readers will write 
a different description, but to illustrate what I 
wish you to do I am going to imagine that we 
all start with the same description, and I am 
going to carry it through the various steps in 
its development as an example that will be a 
guide to all of us. I hope we shall learn a 
great deal from this example as we carry it 
forward and develop it from talk to talk. 

We shall assume that we have seen a street 
in the Italian quarter of one of our American 
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cities decorated to celebrate a Saint’s day. 
The contrast of Latin life and color with our 
drab native city struck us—the streamers 
across the streets, altars decorated, the gay 
colors in the costumes of men and women 
alike. We sit down to describe this scene for 
others. We could imagine we were describing 
it in a letter to a friend, but we decide to tell 
it in the third person instead of the first person 
because this is not going to go into a letter 
after all, but is to be a little picture that any- 
body would be interested in if we do it well. 

We have selected the street scene because it 
interested us. We felt almost a glow as we 
thought of it. So when you sit down to write 
your description, select something that inter- 
ests you. Maybe your description will flow 
right off the end of your pencil and be very 
good. Some fortunate persons are like that. 
Most likely you will wonder what to describe 
first and when you decide on that, you will 
wonder how to express it. You will possibly 
feel perplexed and even discouraged, and the 
harder you try, the harder it will be to get 
started. It is something like trying to remem- 
ber a name. James says that the harder you 
try to remember a name, the harder it is to 
remember it. It gets jammed, he says. For- 
get it for a moment, and the name will come 
to you without any attempt on your part. 

So in writing, the process should be a series 
of efforts interspersed with moments of re- 
laxation in which you stop thinking of your 
stibject. Sometimes you will find that it runs 
faster than you can write it, and then you may 
strike a snag. Make an effort to break through 
the snag, but if after sufficient effort, the snag 
fails to yield, forget about it. Read the news- 
paper for five minutes and when you go back 
to your task, you will often find that the snag 
has removed itself. Again, it may happen 
that while you are wrestling with a snag, sen- 
tences along in the description come to you. 
Drop the snag and put down these sentences 
and go back to your snag later. 

Of course, as you write you are reading 
what you write aloud, either in your mind or 
literally. When stuck, go back a few sentences 
and read them aloud again, and this very likely 
will give you a running start. When the de- 
scription is finished, read it aloud again and 
this will probably disclose spots that need a 
final polishing. 


When you take your pencil in hand, try not 
to be self-conscious. The written word is 
really the spoken word transferred to paper — 
your pencil is really a sort of tongue. And 


don’t take your work too seriously. Perhaps. 


the thing that prevents production more than 
anything else is an over-anxiety which results 
in all kinds of paralyzing fears. Be gay about 
it. Smile as you write. Enjoy your work. 
What if you don’t write a masterpiece the first 
time, or the second time, or the third? The 
best way to succeed in writing is not to be 
afraid to fail. 

Make your description as long or as short as 
seems fitting to you. Everything has its nat- 
ural length. Anything added to it would be 
superfluous and anything subtracted from it 
would make it sound skimpy. What the nat- 
ural length of anything is and the proportion 
of parts to the whole, you will learn as you 
advance, doing it instinctively as the violinist 
feels the notes on the strings of his instru- 
ment. 


There is no reason why you should n't write 


more than one description. Select the time of 
day when you are free, or if you are free all 
day the time when your brain is most active, 
and form the habit of writing every day at this 
time. This will inculcate regular habits of 
work in you, which is as valuable in writing 
as in anything else. Don't hesitate before 
putting down the first words, as a man might 
stand shivering on the brink before plunging 
into cold water. To get started promptly is 
half the battle. 

After you have written your description or 
descriptions, type them or have them typed. A 
typewriter is one of the tools of your trade and 
you have no idea how much better your work 
will look in typewritten form than it looks in 
handwriting. You will be able to catch errors 
that would otherwise escape you, and you will 
be surprisingly pleased with what you do. 

At the beginning you may feel the need of 
criticism other than your own. I would sug- 
gest that you form a little group or club and 
all read your work to one another. This will 
create an atmosphere in which your writing 
will grow. You must remember, however, that 
what you are after is to learn to estimate your 
own work. Self-criticism is always the most 


fruitful kind. Richard Bowland Kimball. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary 
Tne WRITER. 


invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 


work are always wanted for 


Readers of the magazine are 


tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WriTER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and 
Articles be closely condensed ;_ the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


practical to say. 
should 


All writers should study rhetoric. Are you 
ambitious to write? Do you know when to 
use — laying or lying, drank or drunk, I or me, 
who or whom, admittance or admission, coun- 
cil or counsel, practical or practicable, affect 
or effect, shall or will? Do you say —be- 


tween you and I—a long ways off — let's you 
and I go somewheres — who did he marry — 
not as tall as—TI’d just as leave stay — this 
hat sets good—where will we meet —the 
house further down —he referred back to a 
widow woman—one less thing—he don't 
know as he can — providing I get money for 
the Belgiums — those sort of shoes don’t look 
good—the bread raises—during my leisure 
time — we are having a friend for dinner? If 
so, you need to study. 


Search for the longest sentence has been re- 
warded by the discovery in M. Martin-Chauf- 
fier’'s “Correspondances Apocryphes” of a 
sentence, unbroken by punctuation, that fills 
six pages and three lines. It is a horrible ex- 
ample. 

e ° o 

Any one who writes to an editor for infor- 
mation should always give the address of the 
inquirer, so that the questions may be an- 
swered by letter, if the editor thinks they are 
not of enough general interest to be answered 
in print. This suggestion is for readers in 
general, and for “ Miss Krunza Gusty ( from 
Minn.) ” in particular. 

a “3 * 

Arthur Brisbane, chief editorial writer of 
the chain of Hearst newspapers, says that 
there are two men with the Hearst organiza- 
tion who each get a salary equal to that of 
the President of the United States, plus an 
amount equal to the combined salaries of all 
the members of the Cabinet, and $100,000 a 
year thrown in ; but some newspaper editors, 
and even some magazine editors, do not get 
nearly so much as that. 

a d + 

Mr. Doran says that it is better for the pub- 
lisher not to be a writer —since if his am- 
bitions as a writer are gratified he is likely to 
lose interest in publishing — and that all pub- 
lishers are not qualified to write is shown by 
the press notice sent out by one of them, 
speaking of a writer “whose output . . . be- 
came suddenly . ..a stream of the rarest and 
purest beauty.” 


A leading motion-picture man in Los 
Angeles thinks that the salacious and sugges- 
tive in modern fiction has received a body blow 
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in the recent edict against the use of such ma- 
terial in motion pictures. He takes the posi- 
tion that since authors frequently receive more 
money for film.rights to their works than from 
regular publication sources, they soon will be- 
gin to realize that unless their stories are built 
without objectionable situations and themes a 
very lucrative avenue of revenue will be closed 
to them. 
eS » a 

Mrs. Ruth Mason Rice, the author of the 
very practical and helpful article on “ Writ- 
ing for Children,” printed in the October issue 
of Tue Writer, has kindly offered to answer 
any questions regarding the article that read- 
ers of THE WRITER may desire to ask. Her 
address is 49 St. Nicholas Terrace, New York, 
) ie 2 

eo = @ 

Four writers who have made a reputation 
writing in an acquired language are Joseph 
Conrad, W. L. George, Edwin Bjorkman, and 
Gunnar Gunnarson. 

e°e 

“Vou cur!’ and ‘ You viper!’ he hissed at 
the villains,” says the New York Times, thus 
showing what an expert hisser he was. 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 





[ This department is open to readers of THE 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





I greatly enjoyed and appreciated Ruth 
Mason Rice's article on “ Writing for Chil- 
dren” in Tue Writer for October. It is in- 
teresting to note how children’s tastes differ 
in different communities. Mrs. Rice says : 
“ Children of today deride the Elsie Books . . 
and seek something immensely interesting and 
alive.” Here in Toronto there is a persistent 
demand for the Elsie Books. One little girl 
of my acquaintance, who is eleven years old, 
and not a “ goody-goody,” but rather inclined 
to be a “tomboy,” who revels in the Alger 
Books and similar series, is the proud posses- 
sor of most of the Elsie Books, and has read 
them, literally, dozens of times. Also, her 
friends constantly borrow them, until they are 


worn almost to shreds. The book stores and 
departmental stores where I inquired said that 
the Elsie Books were asked for repeatedly, and 
that they hoped soon to receive a new edition 
sufficient to fill their waiting orders. As a 
last resort in my quest for certain of the Elsie 
Books, I went to a large second-hand dealer. 
He said he might be able to obtain them for 
me if I would not mind a few months’ delay ; 
then, to my dismay, he produced a long list of 
names and addresses of people who were will- 
ing to pay any price for these books for which 
the little folks clamored so impatiently. 
Verna Loveday Harden. 





Toronto, Ontario. 





I read THe Writer every month with a 
great deal of pleasure. The articles on The 
Right Use of English are particularly inter- 
esting. In the February number, on the last 
column of page 21, the author closes his arti- 
cle on “ The Right Use of English” with a 
paragraph in which he says : “I don’t think I 
would train a young writer by tying him all 
up in prohibitions.” It reminds me of an inci- 
dent. A distinguished educator received a 
letter asking him to give his opinion concern- 
ing the use of the expression “I don’t think.” 
After a long explanation in which he said the 
expression does not violate the laws of gram- 
mar, he concluded by saying : “ But I don’t 
think I would use it.” 

The expression is a contradiction. When a 
man says “I don’t think” he does think and 
is about to say what he thinks. What should 
have been said in this particular article to 
which I refer is : “I think I would not train 
a young writer by tying him all up in prohi- 
bitions.” H. W. Barras. 

PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 





Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, editor of Ad- 
venture, offers the following suggestions to 
writers : “If I were asked what one piece of 
advice to all beginning writers (and to many 
of experience ) seems most needed and most 
valuable, after more than twenty years of 
magazine editing I would say : ‘ Be yourself, 
and after that I’d have no hesitation in pick- 
ing out this very simple suggestion : At least 
ninety per cent. of the characters in sub- 
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mitted fiction are not characters at all, but 
merely names. By getting yourself out of the 
ninety per cent. you will be taking a big step 
forward. If you can’t make real, living peo- 
ple out of your characters, at least you can 
approximate it by following a simple recipe. 
You will get immediate results ; also you will 
be taking the first step toward finished draw- 
ing of character. This is the recipe : Assign 
to each person in your story one trait of 
character. Make it influence his actions. 
Make it show in what he savs and in what 
others think and say about him. Give at 
least some of your characters ‘tags’ 
mannerism of speech, or physical or mental 
habit, even so elementary a thing as a marked 
physical characteristic. In a word, indizid- 
ualize each character, even if only in an ele- 
mentary way. More than ninety per cent. of 
writers fail to characterize, and therefore turn 
out stories that lack any reality, convincing- 
Ness, or real interest. A good plot goes a long 
way, but a good plot carried out by automaton 
characters without any 
good thing badly wasted. It is a very simple 
and easy recipe. Try it, note results, and see 
whether it does n't lead you eventually into a 
pretty well-developed ability to draw real 
character. Having tried one trait per char- 
acter, later try two, then three, etc. ( The 
*tags’ are on the whole a mechanical device. 
but sound if not 
effective.) 


—aAa 


human reality is a 


overdone, and very, very 
Get out of the ninety per cent.: 
they will never get anywhere worth getting 
to. Get out of the mob and begin to get the 
editors’ attention and interest. You won't get 
the attention of any worth-while magazine ii 
the people in your stories are merely names.” 

In the Pickwick Papers Dickens describes a 
man who contrived an article on Chinese Meta- 
physics by reading up in the Encyclopedia “ for 
Metaphysics under the letter M, and for China 
under the letter C.” 

A great many books and articles are being 
written after this ingenious plan today. An 
article in one of the leading magazines, though 
full of round phrases and long periods, reads 


very much as if the author had read for 
French under the letter F and for Poetry 
under the letter P. Be it admitted, the com- 
bination is skilful. It slipped by the Reader, 
and even by the editor himself on account of 
its sounding erudition, yet it remains dangerous 
matter, in that it means less than nothing. The 
seeker after knowledge (and he exists even in 
these days of Scrambled Popular Facts ) after 
a keen chase is led nowhere. It is one degree 
worse than positive misinformation, for in that 
case one at least acquires an idea of some sort 
with which to operate. 

The moral of course is : Don't read for 
North Woods under Curwood and Love under 
Ethel M. Dell and then entitle your story 
“North Woods Love.” M. Chapman. 


Cuatranooca, Tenn. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 








[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Before submitting mamanuscripts to any periodical, 
writers should examine a copy of the magazine in 
question.] 





The A. M. Davis Company ( 530 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston ) is always in the market for 
unusually good verses appropriate to Christ- 
mas, New Year's Day, Valentine, Easter, 
Thanksgiving, Birthdays, Weddings, Engage- 
ments, Showers, Anniversaries, Graduations, 
Mother’s Day, Sympathy, Illness, Friendship, 
and all other occasions for which friendly 
messages are appropriate. Verses should al- 
ways convey a message of sincere good-will 
and should always be cheerful ; they may be 
two to eight lines, the shorter the 
better ; they should begin in an imteresting 
way and end with some “snap” or “ punch.” 
The value of prose sentiments is limited, al- 
though they will be considered. Payment for 
verses is usually from two to five dollars each. 


from 


Adventure ( Spring and Macdougal streets, 
New York ) is not in need of stories of any 
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particular length or of any particular material, 
but is always open to good stories in its field, 
of any length up to 120,000 words. As this 
magazine gets as far away as possible from 
even good hack stories, it gives opportunity to 
the writer of real originality who often finds 
it difficult to get a hearing because his work 
does not follow the common groove. Origi- 
nality alone will not get a story into Adven- 
ture, but if originality is combined with real 
ability, however undeveloped, the writer will 
find in Adventure’s editors friendly critics who 
will do their utmost to help him in his devel- 
opment. The standard of Adventure’s fiction 
is known, and the editors are always glad 
when a new writer comes up to that standard. 
The magazine uses only clean stories, avoiding 
a major woman interest, the supernatural, 
psychological, and stories of the future. An 
author must know his material thoroughly at 
first hand to satisfy the friendly but exacting 
readers of the magazine. Copyright will be 
made in author’s name, if desired. Only first 
American serial rights are bought, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. 





Golf Illustrated (425 Fifth avenue, New 
York ) would like some good articles on in- 
structional golf. 


Ranch Romances (799 Broadway, New 
York ) wants short love stories with a western 
setting. 





The Police Magazine ( 461 Fourth avenue, 
New York ) is looking for short stories, not 
exceeding 1,200 words, that are thrillers. 





The Junior World (1701 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia ) especially needs stories for 
boys, of from 1,800 to 2,000 words, that com- 
bine thrill and purpose, that grip and inspire 
and motivate conduct, and that make a strong 
appeal to the manhood of the real everyday 
type of junior boy. 





The Gleamer (Glenfair Publishing Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y.) is in the market for 
short stories on any subject that makes an 
interesting story —love, a western setting, or 
an occasional good dog story. 





The American Magazine (381 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York) is in the market just now 


for short stories, containing from 4,500 to 
6,000 words. The magazine also wants In- 
teresting People sketches, not exceeding 1,000 
words, for which payment will be made at a 
flat rate of twenty-five dollars each. 





McNaught’s Monthly (Times Building, 
New York) is looking for short, pungent, 
informative articles and essays, as well as un- 
usual short stories. 





Getting Ahead Monthly, a magazine pub- 
lished for free distribution by banks through- 
out the country to their savings depositors, 
aims to make saving more attractive to bank 
depositors, believing that thrift is a joy, not 
a hardship ; that it increases the pleasure of 
life now ; and that it helps people to get what 
they want. The magazine uses thrift stories 
and articles in tabloid form that will interest, 
educate, and inspire all kinds of savers, the 
first requirement being for material which 
makes a point or has an idea worth while — 
stories of achievement of men, women, and 
children — personal finance plans that have 
worked out successfully and would be practic- 
able for others, but no fancied or unproved 
schemes. Emphasis is laid on saying much in 
a few words. Every needless phrase or word 
must be eliminated, owing to the small space 
available. This makes the message more 
forceful and lends interest to the writing. 
Boiling down, cutting out, expressing an idea 
in fewer words and more effectively is good 
writing practice and an achievement worth 
striving for. in the opinion of the editor, who 
reserves the privilege of revising or even re- 
writing acceptable material. Manuscripts 
should not exceed 500 words, and 400 words is 
a better length, while more 200-word tabloids 
can be used than the longer stories. Verse 1s 
rarely used, although an occasional happy 
poem, or a children’s poem, might find a place. 
C. A. Blodgett is the editor of Getting Ahead 
Monthly, and manuscripts should be sent to 
the Harvey Blodgett Company, University 
and Wheeler avenues, Saint Paul, Minn. 





Ziffs, the Magazine of Protest, is now pub- 
lished at Buzzard’s Roost, Maywood, Illinois, 
and the editor is anxious to receive some 
“ red-blooded ” verse, with human interest and 
heart-throb, something after the style of Kip- 
ling or of Robert W. Service. With the De- 
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cember issue, Ziffs will open a new French art 
color section, and will pay one dollar each for 
suitable ideas which may be turned into 
charming and dainty pictures or illustrations. 
Ziffs is now offering prizes amounting to $65 
for brief characterizations of the meanest man 
in the world — like, for example: “ The 
meanest man in the world is the one who 

,” amswers to be sent in on post- 
cards. 


The True Story Magazine (1926 Broad- 
way, New York ) wants stories told in from 
200 to 1,000 words dealing with some crisis or 
turning point in one’s life — some dramatic or 
amusing incident —and will pay a minimum 
rate of five dollars, or two cents a word for 
them. Unavailable manuscripts will not be 
returned. 


The Rhythmic World ( 300 Cordova street, 
West, Vancouver, Canada ) is in the market 
for verse, and song lyrics ; essays on old and 
modern verse ; and articles on the technique 
of old and modern verse. 


Tit-Bits ( P. O. Box 382, Station A, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.) is in the market for humor- 
ous love letters, true experiences, confession 
stories, and adventure articles, as well as hu- 
morous verse and jokes. 


Social Welfare Administration is the name 
of a new bi-monthly magazine issued by the 
publishers of Better Times, the organ of New 
York charitable and social work ( 100 Gold 
street, New York ). The new publication is 
intended for executives and directors of chari- 
table organizations, welfare institutions, and 
other social agencies throughout the United 
States and Canada, and is exclusively devoted 
to their administrative and management prob- 
lems, dealing with such subjects as office man- 
agement, record-keeping, publicity, money- 
raising, purchasing, printed matter, accounting, 
and committee organization. George J. Hecht 
is the editor of the publication, and Gertrude 
Springer the managing editor. 


Ernest F. Ayres, of Boise, Idaho, sends the 
following communication : “The Intermoun- 
tain States Truckmen and Auto Carriers As- 


sociation owned a nice little house organ called 
Motor Express, when an advertising salesman, 
with a striking presence and an almost hyp- 
notic personality came to Boise, made arrange- 
ments to take the magazine, and turn it into 
a forty-eight-page publication, and engaged 
me to edit it. I sent in requisitions for prompt 
payment for manuscripts accepted, but our new 
owner, while generosity itself with promises, 
and the soul of liberality with worthless 
checks, failed to respond with any real cash. 
I have just learned that he is under arrest im 
a neighboring state for passing worthless 
checks. I am returning ail manuscripts to 
the authors, as Motor Express has been. 
wrecked beyond repair. I myself have re- 
ceived nothing for my three months’ work. I 
am hoping to make other financial arrange- 
ments which will permit me to start a maga- 
zine and square things with the authors who 
have been so kind as to try to help Motor Ex- 
press to start.” 

Matter sent to Emil C. Wahlstrom, editor 
of the Paramount Magazine, 714 Press Build- 
ing, Binghamton, N. Y., is returned by the 
postoffice marked : “ Office closed ; left city, 
no address given.” 


The Buccaneer is a new “journal of 
poetry,” published at Dallas, Texas. The first 
issue was dated September. 


The T. P. A. Magazine (St. Louis ) has 


discontinued publication. 


The publication of Happy Days was dis- 
continued with the September issue, No. 1563. 


Home Occupations wants to publish actual 
experiences of people who are making money 
at home, particularly experiences inspired by 
articles in Home Occupations, and offers prizes 
of $10, $7.50, and $5 for the three best articles, 
as well as five prizes of a three-year subscrip- 
tion, and five prizes of a two-year subscrip- 
tion to Home Occupations, for the thirteen 
best articles describing how some one actually 
is making money at home, contest to close De- 
cember 31. Manuscripts must be plainly 
marked “ Submitted in the Contest,” and ad- 
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dressed to L. L. Isaacs, Editor Home Occupa- 
tions, 706 Observatory Building, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 





The Forest Theater, of Carmel, California, 
offers a prize of $100 for an original play suit- 
able for presentation on its outdoor stage 
( 56x60 feet ). A _ full-evening play, approxi- 
mating two hours’ acting time, is desired, and 
a costume play with a large cast is preferred, 
but there is no limitation as to subject or 
scope. Any play chosen will remain the prop- 
erty of its author after production.. Manu- 
scripts should be sent to Mrs. V. M. Porter, 
Secretary Forest Theater, Carmel, California, 
and must be in her hands by February 1, 1925. 





The American Hebrew (19 West Forty- 
fourth street, New York ) stands for the pro- 
motion of a better understanding between 
Christian and Jew in America, and seeks to 
bring American Jews to an appreciation of 
America and to bring America to an apprecia- 
tion of its Jewish citizens. In sympathy with 
this endeavor, Arthur Lazarus offers a prize 
of $100 for an essay on “How To Meet the 
Rising Tide of Prejudice.” The contest is 
open to undergraduates of all classes ; essays 
must be typewritten ; must not exceed 3,000 
words ; must be submitted under a pen-name, 
and be accompanied by a sealed envelope con- 
taining the pen-name and the correct name and 
address of the author. All manuscripts must 
reach the office of the American Hebrew by 
January Io. 





Prizes of $25, $15, $10, and $5 are offered 
by the editor of Rays from the Cross, the 
magazine of the Rosicrucian Fellowship, an 
international association of Christian mystics, 
at Oceanside, California, for the four best 
articles submitted before January 1, 1925. 
Articles should not exceed 2,500 words, and 
may be on any of the fol’. wing subjects : 
Occult stories ; personal experiences in spirit- 


ual development ; occult philosophy — any 
technical phase ; occult philosophy — its 
practical application ; number vibration ; 


health and the means to promote it ; scientific 
diet ; or children’s mystical stories. Manu- 











scripts should be marked “ Prize Competition ” 
with an estimate of the number of words. 





The Pasadena Centre of the Drama League 
of America announces its prize play contest 
for 1924-1925. The contest will close Feb- 
ruary I, 1925. Plays may be either (a) full- 
evening plays, occupying two hours’ playing 
time, or (b) one-act plays, not exceeding 
forty-five minutes’ playing time. The playing 
time should be stated on the manuscript. All 
subject matter must be original, and manu- 
scripts should be submitted under a pen-name, 
and be accompanied with a sealed envelope 
bearing the title of the play and the pen-name 
of the author, and containing the real name 
and address. One hundred dollars will be 
awarded for the best full-evening play, and $50 
for the best one-act play. All manuscripts 
should be sent to Mrs. Gertrude M. Fuller, 499 
Ellis street, Pasadena, California, from whom 
further information may be obtained. 





Ann E, Rae, former president of the United 
States League of Local Building and Loan 
Associations, is offering prizes of fifty, 
twenty-five, and ten dollars for the best arti- 
cles printed in a daily or weekly newspaper in 
New York State on the general subject of 
“ The Benefits of Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions.” Articles should not exceed 600 words 
and must appear before December 1, and three 
copies of the papers must reach the office of 
New York States League of Savings and Loan 
Associations, 15 Park Row, New York, before 
December 5. 





The Churchman has awarded its prize of 
$1,000 for the best treatise on “ The Christian 
3elief in Immortality in the Light of Modern 
Thought’ to Rev. James Henry Snowden, of 
Pittsburgh. 





Harper’s Magazine has awarded the first 
prize of $1,250 in the second short-story con- 
test to Fleta Campbell Springer, for “ Legend.” 
Edwina Stanton Babcock’s story, “ Wavering 
Gold,” and Conrad Aiken's story, “ The Dis- 
ciple,’ were tied for second place, so that in- 
stead of awarding a second prize of $750 and 
a third prize of $500, two second prizes of $750 
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were awarded. The third contest closed Sep- 
tember 30, and the fourth will close Decem- 
ber 31. 

The Poetry Society of America has awarded 
the 1923-1924 Witter Bynner prize of $100 for 
the best poem by an undergraduate to Martha 
E. Keller, of Vassar College, for “Old Ellen 
Witherspoon” and “ Daphne.” For 1924-1925 
Mr. Bynner has increased the prize to $1509. 
Undergraduates in any American college or 
university may compete, and verse is not dis- 
qualified by publication. Manuscripts should 
not exceed 200 lines, should be typewritten, 
should bear on every sheet the writer's name 
and address, as well as the name of his college, 
and must be sent before May 15, 1925, to 
Witter Bynner, Box 1061, Santa Fe, N. M.. 
marked : “P. S. A, U. C.” 
will be returned, 


No manuscripts 


_— — 


The first prize in the Bartlett city sonnet 
prize has been divided between Morris Gray, 
of Boston, and Lucy Malleson, of London. 


Poetry ( 232 East Erie street, Chicago ) has 
awarded the Helen Haire Levinson prize for 
1924 to Amy Lowell, for her poem, “ Evelyn 
Ray,” published in Poetry for December, 1923. 
Amanda Hale was awarded the $100 prize for 
her poem, “A Ballad of Three Sons”; Mar- 
jorie Meeker ( Mrs. Shirley Wing ), the Fri- 
day Night Club’s prize of $100 ; and Marya 
Zaturinsky, the John Reed memorial prize. 


The Overland Monthly and Out West Mag- 
azine (825 Phelan Building, San Francisco ) 
has awarded the prize of $50, offered by the 
San Francisco Branch of American Pen 
Women for the best short story by a resident 
of California, to Ethel Cotton, and the Charles 
Granger Blanden prize of $50 for the best 
lyric to Nancy Buckley. 


Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 


the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx frizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1925. Particulars 
in June WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000, in addition to royalty, offered by 
Harper & Brothers for the best novel submitted be- 
fore April 1, 1925. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $100,000 offered by John 
Golden for the discovery and production of three 
prize plays, to be selected by a jury of two hundred 
dramatic critics and editors in 150 cities of the United 
States from manuscripts submitted by December 31. 
Particulars in September WRITER. 

Prize of £100 for the best book of travel-adven- 
ture, offered by Duckworth & Company, competi- 
tion closing December 31. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $2,000, open to any one con- 
nected in any way with the textile industry, offered 
by the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, for the 
best stories connected with the various branches of 
the industry. Particulars in January WRITER. 

Bross prize of $6,000 offered through Lake Forest 
College, Illinois, for the best religious book sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1925. Particulars in May 
W RITER. 

Semi-annual prizes of $100 offered by Physical Cul- 
ture for the most beautiful photographs, with an 
additional prize of $5 for the best photograph pub- 
lished each month. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by Mrs. Jeanne Robert Foster 
for the best ballad dealing with present-day life and 
present-day interpretations of the elements that make 
ballads, contest to close December 15, and entries to 
be sent to Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 West Sixty- 
seventh street, New York. Particulars in August 
Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Chicago North Shore 
Festival for the best orchestral composition submitted 
by January 1, 1925. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $30 and $20 offered by George Foster 
Howell, for the two best essays on “ The Humane 
Treatment of the Horse,” submitted to Our Dumb 
Animals not later than December 31. Particulars in 
September Writer. 

Near East Relief prizes of $30 for the best article. 
on the orphanage work of the Near East Relief pub- 
lished in some magazine between June, 1924, and 
January, 1925, and prizes of $200, $100, and $50 for 
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tthe best article, fiction or verse, on international 
Golden Rule Sunday published in some magazine 
-during November or December, 1924, contest closing 
December 31. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by Mrs. Florence Parr-Gere for 
the best poem on the subject of music, contest to 
close November 30, and entries to be sent to Mrs. 
Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 West Sixty-seventh street, 
New York. Particulars in August WRriTER. 

Prize of $25 in a radio joke contest offered by Cap- 
tain Billy’s Whiz Bang, contest closing February 1, 
1925. Particulars in October WRITER. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University for an official song. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $30, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in the August Writer. 

Maurice Tourneur prize of 170,000 francs for the 
best scenarios depicting the Frenchwoman as she is 
— a clever and happy companion, a devoted wife, an 
excellent, economical housekeeper, and an admirable 
mother. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $5,000 for the best suggestions 
for a title to Arthur Stringer’s radio story now run- 
ning in the Photoplay Magazine. Particulars in July 
Writer. 

Prize offered. by the Poet’s Guild for the best 
May Day poem on childhood, contest extended to 
April 10, 1925. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $50 in a star poem contest, 
offered by the Aries Book Club, of Buffalo, contest 
closing December 15. Particulars in July Writer. 

Nashville prize of $10e, Ward-Belmont prize of 
$50, and Presbyterian Bookstore prize of $50 for 
roems published in the Fugitive during 1924. Par- 
ticulars in July Writer. 

Annual prize of $50 offered by the Overland 
Monthly and Out West Magazine for the best short 
story published in the magazine during the year. 
Particulars in March Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January, 1923, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine (Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “ How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 


about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
Writer. 

Monthly contests amounting to $50 for scientific 
humor, offered by Science and Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September Writer. 

Monthly prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by 
Science and Invention, 53 Park place, New York, 
for ideas told briefly in sketches and pictures. Par- 
ticulars in December Waiter. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 

Monthly prizes of $25 offered by Station WLW for 
the best radio dealing with Americanism contests 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts to 
be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Particulars in December 
WRITER. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New York, 
Subject for 1924, “World Renaissance.” Particulars 
in September Writer. Also a prize of $25 with each 
issue of Orient for the best contribution, prose of 
poetry, to the “‘ East and West” section of .the 
magazine. Particulars in January Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit 
erature, value to f100, offered annually by the Brit: 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100, offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 








George S. Brooks, whose story, “ Smile and 
Lie,” was printed in Scribner’s for August, is 
a newspaperman in Rochester, N. Y., where he 
covers police news for the Rochester Herald, 
and most of his fiction is written with that 
slant. “Smile and Lie,” for instance, was 
written in December, 1923, while he was writ- 
ing up a murder trial in Waterloo, N. Y. As 
the Herald is a morning paper, Mr. Brooks 
says his hours for work are a bit unusual. He 
works on fiction from half-past ten in the 
morning until one o’clock, has luncheon and 
spends an hour in the police gymnasium, and 
then writes police news from four o'clock until 
midnight. By following this schedule, he has 
been able to write and market some 55,000 
words of fiction since the first of the year, his 
stories having appeared in such magazines as 
Collier’s, McClure’s, the Outlook, and Scrib- 
ner’s. In the course of his work, Mr. Brooks 
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says, he runs across many interesting and hu- 
morous situations, and his practice is to clip 
and file the news stories of these incidents 
that he writes. He has been doing this for 
three years, and this collection of incidents and 
characters has been the basis of his stories. 
As the files grow, he finds that he has an in- 
exhaustible mine of material, and he recom- 
mends this system of filing to other writers. 





Merrill Denison, whose first and only short 
story, “ The Weather Breeder,’ came out in 
Harper’s for August, was born in Detroit in 
1893, of Scotch-American parentage. His early 
life was spent in Toronto, where he attended 
the public schools. He studied architecture at 
the University of Toronto, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and in Paris, and practised it for 
a short time following the war, but he had 
served in the French and American armies 
from 1916 to 1919, and found office routine im- 
possible after the irresponsibility of three 
years of war service. “The Weather Breeder” 
was based on Mr. Denison’s observations of 
the country about Bon Echo Inn, Ontario, a 
summer resort which he owns and operates 
during the summer, and where he spends most 
of his winters writing. Mr. Denison says that 
when he was about nine years old his mother, 
who was a business woman, wrote a novel, 
and he remembers that the mere fact of her 
finding time to write was a great accomplish- 
ment. The world seemed to stand still and 
the household trembled whenever she was 
closeted in her room to write, and all things 
stood aside for that novel; he thinks he 
must have conceived then that to write 
was the most splendid thing that a human 
being could do, and he has vague memories of 
starting, in a huge scribbling book, a lengthy 
novel of his own which was to be published and 
which was restricted entirely to children under 
ten years old. When he was fifteen or sixteen, 
some friend told him that the worst possible 
thing that a person who wanted to write could 
do was to take a university course designed to 
teach writing, saying that it was far more im- 
portant to get experience and so have some- 
thing to write about. This, he thinks, explains 
why he took a course in architecture when he 
had every intention of becoming a writer. The 





transition from architecture to writing came 
when Mr. Denison was Art Director of the 
Hart House Theatre in Toronto. A bill of 
three Canadian plays had been advertised, and 
a week before the production there was no 
comedy in sight. Every one else was too busy 
to write one, so the task fell to him, and the 
subsequent success of the play led him to be- 
lieve that the time had come to write. In 1923 
a collection of four Canadian plays, “ The Un- 
heroic North,” was published ; at present Mr. 
Denison has a novel almost completed, and he 
purposes writing a volume of short stories of 
the back country before returning to the thea- 
tre. 





Bessie Alexander Ficklen, who had a story, 
“Ammonia for Burns,” printed in McClure’s 
for August, comes from an old Southern fam- 
ily and has lived all over the South, although 
she was born in Cleveland. Since her marriage 
her home has been in New Orleans. Mrs. 
Ficklen says she has written in every odd 
moment she could snatch all her life, but has 
published little. Two articles on “Dream 
Poetry,” in Scribner’s years ago, a few stories 
and articles and some verse in local papers, and 
an article on “Clay Industries in the South ” 
in a book about the South, are practically all. 
She did, however, write a play, “ A Desperate 
Remedy,” which was produced at the Empire 
Theatre, New York, by Mr. Sargent’s Dramatic 
School. “ Ammonia for Burns” is a true tale. 
It was first an article, but finding it difficult to 
get this published, and being determined to get 
to the public in some way the valuable truth 
the article contained, Mrs. Ficklen turned it 
into a story. Every detail in it, she says, is 
minutely true, excepting the four young people 
and the doctor’s scalding himself. His scald 
and cure, however, are exactly Mrs. Ficklen’s 
own experience when—not heroically, but 
absent-mindedly — she poured boiling water 
over her own hand. 





Adela Rogers St. John, who wrote the story, 
“They Always Do,” which was published in 
the August issue of Good Housekeeping, was 
born and educated in California, and began 
writing as a newspaper reporter. When she 
was sixteen her father's friend, Charles E. Van 
Loan, got her a place as a “ sob’ sister” on the 
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Los Angeles Evening Herald, and for four 
years she worked on the Herald and Examiner, 
covering everything from murder trials to sew- 
ing circles. When she married and had a 
couple of children, Mrs. St. John left news- 
paper work and began writing at home. Her 
first short story was sold to Ray Long when he 
was editor of the Green Book, and most of 
what Mrs. St. John wrote at that time was pub- 
lished in the Green Book, Then she gave up 
writing fiction and became for four years 
western editor of Photoplay Magazine, writ- 
ing most of the material from Hollywood. 
About that time Photoplay ran a short-story 
contest, and finding that she was eligible she 
decided to write and offer “Dog in the 
Manger,” which had been in her mind for some 
time. It won a prize, and Ray Long, now 
editor-in-chief of the Hearst magazines, was 
one of the judges. He suggested that she sub- 
mit more Hollywood fiction, and she wrote four 
stories, two of which he accepted. Since that 
time she has been writing for the Cosmopoli- 
tan and Good Housekeeping, and has just com- 
pleted her first novel, which is to appear 
serially in the Cosmopolitan, beginning January, 
1925. Mrs. St. John says that if she has a 
method, it is the newspaper one. She works 
very hard and fast and concentratedly until 
she is through. Every story she has written 
has been suggested to her by a character, and 
she has woven the circumstances to bring out 
the character. “They Always Do” was sug- 
gested by the chance remark of a man in Holly- 
wood, “Oh, he’ll come home, and be glad to. 
They always do.” Mrs. St. John works on the 
typewriter and when she is writing a short 
story often works eighteen hours at a time. 
She says that when she considers her news- 
paper work and her Photoplay work, covering 
thirteen years, she realizes how fortunate she 
has been in having the continual urge to write 
— write — write, which has made her familiar 
with her tools, one of the main things ; but, 
above all, she is grateful to Ray Long and to 
James R. Quirk for their training, advice, 
criticism, and continued help. 


’ 





Richard Bowland Kimball, author of the 
Irish story, “ When the North Wind Blows,” 
in the September issue of Success, and of the 


series of articles begun in this issue of THE 
Writer under the title, “Talks on Practical 
Authorship,’ was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and was educated at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn. After five years of banking 
business, Mr. Kimball left it to devote all of 
his time to literary pursuits. He has written 
for trade journals and been editor of trade 
journals. During the war he was Assistant 
Director of Publicity for the Red Cross, New 
England Division, which involved editing a 
weekly magazine. For three years he wrote 
all the editorials for the House Beautiful, and 
during the past ten years he has written at 
least two serials and many special articles for 
this magazine. Mr. Kimball began writing 
under the name of “ Atkinson Kimball,” but 
for several years now he has signed his own 
name. His fiction — comprising essays, 
sketches, and short stories—has appeared in 
the Atlantic, Scribner’s, the Century, the 
Metropolitan ( now the Fiction Lovers’ Maga- 
zine ), Country Life, the Smart Set, Good 
Housekeeping, the Double Dealer, Top Notch, 
and Saucy Stories. One of Mr. Kimball’s 
articles, “Christmas Eve on Beacon Hill,” 
was reprinted from the House Beautiful and 
has had a wide sale. One of his sketches, 
“Viola’s Lovers,” has been reprinted from 
the Atlantic in “Atlantic Classics, Second 
Series.” “The Prince of Mercuria,” a serial 
of his printed in Good Housekeeping, was 
brought out in book form in 1914 by the 
Hearst International Library Company. Two 
vears ago Mr. Kimball formed a class in 
Boston, his purpose being to provide a studio 
atmosphere in literature rather than a class- 
room atmosphere, and the Talks now running 
in THe WRITER were written for that class. 
Mr. Kimball's story, “The Wooing of 
Princess Maheen,” published in the Century 
for March, has been included in “ The Best 
Short Stories of 1924,” compiled by Edward J. 
O’Brien. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





Natronat Heattn Serres. Twenty health 
edited by the National Health Council. 
fabrikoid. New York: 
pany. 1924. 

Six volumes have been added to the National 

Health Series, reviewed in the September 


books, 
Flexible 
Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
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Writer, completing the series of twenty vol- 
umes. The booklets, attractively printed and 
bound, have about sixty or seventy pages each, 
and are written by the leading health authori- 
ties of the country. The titles of the new vol- 
umes are Adolescence — Educational and Hy- 
gienic Problems, The Child in School — Care 
of Its Health, Your Mind and You — Mental 
Health, Home Care of the Sick, The Health 
of the Worker — How to Safeguard It, and 
Exercises for Health ; the three last named 
being particularly valuable. 

Watron’s Vermont ReGister — 1925. 


rectory, Almanac, and State Year 
piled and edited by Berenice R. 


Business Di- 
Book. Com- 
Tuttle. With 


township, railroad, and highway map, and 1920 
census returns. Paper. 507 pp. Rutland, Vt.: 
The Tuttle Company. 1924. 


Anybody who wants facts or statistics about 
Vermont can find them, correct and up to date, 
in Walton’s Vermont Register, a complete 
epitome of the Green Mountain State, now in 
its 122d year. Nobody in Vermont can keep 
house without it. It gives information about 
cities, towns, villages, and postoffices, popula- 
tion figures, election statistics, addresses of 
business men, information about societies, 
courts, hotels, banks, newspapers, and institu- 
tions —in short, pretty much everything about 
Vermont except a complete list of the people 
of the State. And—as more books ought to 
be —it is thread-sewed, so that it will open 
flat. 

Tue Weiter anv tHe Pustisner. 72 pp. Paper. 
Women AND THE Newsparer. 2 pp. Paper. 
IctustRaTION 1N Apvertisinc. By Horatio B. 
Moore. 36 pp. Paper. Columbia, Missouri ‘ 
School of Journalism. 1924. 

Copies of either of these three bulletins of 
the University of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism — the first two giving addresses and dis- 
cussions at the university's fifteenth annual 
Journalism Week—may be obtained free, 
while the supply lasts, by application to the 
School of Journalism, Jay H. Neff Hall, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


[ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, — iy e, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the m ine for the review of fiction, 

be acknowl- 


poetry, etc. All ks received will b 

raged. under this heading. Selections will be made 

for review in the interest of Tae Warirer’s readers.) 

Tue Joys anp TripuLations oF aN Eprtor. By L. 
Frank Tooker. 369 pp. Cloth. New York: The 
Century Company. 1924. 


Sricxruts. Compositions of a Newspaper Minion. 
By Irvin S. Cobb. 355 pp. Cloth. ew York: 
George H. Doran Company. 1923. 


Tue Entoma oF Rapetars. An essay in interpre- 
tation. By A. F. Chappell. 196 pp. Cloth. ew 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1924. 

Waar a Business Man Spoutp Know Anourt Print- 
ING AND Booxmakxinc. Revised edition. 214 pr. 


Cloth. Hammond, ind.: W. B. Conkey Company. 
1922. 

Business Writinc. Articles — 
Reports — Advertisements. 222 pp. 
York : McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


House Organs — 
Cloth. New 
1924. 


THE TECHNIQUE oF Manuscript Writinc. By Mar- 
jorie Wise. 53 pp. Stiff paper. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. 

Spain Topay. By Frank B. Deakin. 221 pp. Cloth. 


New York : Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 


CoLLoguraL Travian. By Arthur L. Hayward. 136 
pp. Cloth, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1924. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tue Writer.} 





As I Saw Ir From an Eprror’s Desk. 
‘Just Moonin’ about the Deck.” 
Century for October. 

PoRTRAITS IN Pencit anv .Pen. George Bernard 
Shaw, Sir Arthur Pinero, Henry Jones, Frederick 
Pollock, and Israel Zangwill. With drawings by the 
author, Walter Tittle. Century for October. 

Tue Casuat Laporer 1n LITERATURE. 
N. Porter. Scribner's for October. 

Prose Styte. W. C. Brownell. 
Review for September. 


XIV. — 
L. Frank Tooker. 


Rebecca 


North American 


History anp Literature. George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. Yale Review for October. 
Mr. GatswortHy as Artist AND REFORMER. 


Dorothy Martin. Yale Review for October. 

CHARITY IN THE WorK OF May SINcLarR. 
de Bosschére. Yale Review for October. 

RasseLas In THE New Wortp. Chauncey Brews- 
ter Tinker. Yale Review for October. 

MAKING THE Most or Your Gewntus. X. — Ac- 
quired Genius. Mary Austin. Bookman for Oc- 
tober. 

A Trio or Weex-enn Nove ists ( Frank Swinner- 
ton, J. D. Beresford, and Michael Sadleir ). Charles 
Hanson Towne. Bookman for October. 

Tue I:tustrator’s Jos. Frank Weitenkampf. 
Bookman for October. 

How I Learnep to Write. Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. Good Housekeeping for October. 

Parmer Cox, tHE Brownie Man. Illustrated. 
Malcolm Douglas. St. Nicholas for October. 

DrawinG ANIMATED CARTOONS FOR THE MOoOvIES. 
Illustrated. Popular Mechanics for October. 

Duse anp p’Annunzio. Arthur Symons. 
Galleon for October. 

Amy Lower. Harriet 
tober. 

How Do You Do Your Reapinc? 
Cowley. Charm for October. 

Encuisn anp AmerIcAN Humor. 
Charm for October. 

TimeLy anpD Tunecess LITERATURE. 
Canby. Current Opinion for October. 

Winirrep Davipsox (‘“* Yetta Kay Stoddard”), 


Jear 


Golden: 
Monroe. Poetry for Oc- 
Malcolm: 
Brenda Ueland. 


Henry Seidel 
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With portrait. Mae McKie. 
October. 

REcOLLEcTIONS OF JosEPH Conrad. — I. Ford 
Madox Ford. Transatlantic Review for September. 

Don Marovis anp Coryuminc. With fortrait. 
Editor and Publisher for September 6. 

Rosenpo M. Gownzates. With portrait and car- 
toon. Editor and Publisher for September 6. 

R. W. SatterFiecp. With portrait and cartoon. 
Editor and Publisher for September 6. 

Royston Crane. With portrait and cartoon. 
tor and Publisher for September 13. 

Bup Counrnan. With cartoon. Editor and Pub- 
lisher for September 20. 


Social Progress for 


Edi- 


Cart Meyer. With portrait and cartoon. Editor 
and Publisher for September 27. 
Erne: Hayes. With portrait and cartoon. Editor 


and Publisher for October 4. 
THeopore ScHeer. With 
Publisher for October 11. 


cartoon. Editor and 


Conrap’s Greatest Romance — Himserr. With 
portrait. Literary Digest for September 13. 
Are “‘ Cotyumists ” oN THE Down Grape? Liter- 


ary Digest for October 11. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The League of English Authors has sent a 
request to all the publishers of Great Britain 
that every book shall carry the exact date of 
publication, including month and year, and 
that subsequent editions shall also bear the 
date of the first edition. 


David Morton has been appointed instructor 
in English at Amherst College. Robert Frost 
also is on the faculty there. 


Marie Tello Phillips, of Pittsburgh, has been 
made a vice-president of the Poetry Society 
of Great Britain and America. 

Arthur Chapman, author of “Out Where 
the West Begins,” and Mary Kathleen Caesar, 
of the New York Herald-Tribune Sunday 
staff, were married recently. They will make 
their home in New York. 





Miss Dorothy Speare, whose novel “ Dancers 
in the Dark,” was published a year after her 
graduation from Smith College, and who has 
studied abroad to become an opera singer, will 
become the bride of Franklin B. Christmas, a 
Princeton graduate, now studying for an 
operatic career at Nice, France. 


Poland is to remove the body of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz from Switzerland — where he 
died an expatriate — and re-inter it in a mag- 
nificent tomb in Poland. 


The citizens of Greensboro, N. C., have 
placed a stone tablet to mark the site of the 
house where O. Henry was born. 


More than 1,500 manuscripts have been sub- 
mitted in the competition for the $13,500 First 
Novel prize offered by Dodd, Mead, & Co., the 
Pictorial Review, and the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation. 

The publishing house of Jouvé, 15 rue 
Racine, Paris, France, has published “Les 
Prix Littéraires,” setting forth the conditions 
and time of the various competitions, including 
the names of the judges. 


Little, Brown, & Co. publish Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s autobiography, entitled “ Mem- 
ories and Adventures.” 

“ Barrett Wendell and His Letters,” by M. 
A. DeWolfe Howe, is published by the At- 
lantic Monthly Press. 

“Memoirs of an Editor,” by Edward P, 
Mitchell ( Charles Scribner’s Sons ), gives the 
reminiscences of one of the newspaper men 
who made the old New York Sun famous for 
its brilliancy. 

“A Story Teller’s 
Anderson (B. W. 
biography. 

“ Eugene Field’s Creative Years,” by Charles 
H. Dennis, is published by Doubleday, Page, 
& Co, 

“Clyde Fitch and His Letters,” by Montrose 
J. Moses and Virginia Gerson, is published by 
Little, Brown, & Co. 

Small, Maynard, & Co. publish “ Fyodor 
Dostoevsky : A Critical Study,” by J. Middle- 
ton Murry. 


A critical biography of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, by John A. Steuart, has been published 
by Little, Brown, & Co. 

The Macmillan Company has _ reissued 
George Carter Rice’s “ Walt Whitman” in its 
English Men of Letters, American Series. 

“A Handbook of Short Story Writing,” by 
John T. Frederick ( Alfred Knopf ), consists 


of a series of essays by the editor of the Mid- 
land. 


“Writing : A Textbook of Structure, Style, 
and Usage,” by John C. French, is published by 
Harcourt, Brace, & Co. 


Story,” by Sherwood 
Huebsch ), is an auto- 
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“Authors of the Day,” by Grant Overton 
( George H. Doran Co. ), includes discussions 
of John Galsworthy, Joseph C. Lincoln, Hugh 
Walpole, Richard Dehan, Harold Bell Wright, 
Irving S. Cobb, Joseph Conrad, and Booth 
Tarkington. 

“Bare Souls,” by Gamaliel Bradford ( Har- 
per & Bros. ), is a series of essays dealing 
with Voltaire, Thomas Gray, Horace Wal- 
pole, William Cowper, Charles Lamb, John 
Keats, Gustave Flaubert, and Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. 

Little, Brown, & Co., D. Appleton & Co., 
and the George H. Doran Company co-operate 
in publishing Grant Overton’s “Cargoes for 
Crusoes,” a book about books and their auth- 
ors, containing chapters on Philip Gibbs, Mel- 
ville Davisson Post, Jeffery Farnol, Aldous 
Huxley, E. Phillips Oppenheim, E. V. Lucas, 
Michael Arlen, Edith Wharton, Courtney 
Ryley Cooper, and others. 

“The Political Novel,” by Morris Edmund 
Speare ( Oxford University Press ), covers 
the work of Benjamin Disraeli, Anthony 
Trollope, George Eliot, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, George Meredith, H. G. Wells, Win- 
ston Churchill, and Paul Leicester Ford. 

“Figures in Modern Literature,” by J. B 
Priestly, is published in this country by Dodd 
Mead, & Co. 

“Patriotism in Literature,” by John Drink- 
water, has been published by Henry Holt & 
Co., in the Home University Library of Mod- 
ern Knowledge. 

“Some Aspects of Modern Poetry,” by Al- 
fred Noyes, is published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 

“The Modern German Novel,” by Harvey 
W. Hewett-Thayer, is published by the Mar- 
shall Jones Company. 

“The Contemporary Drama of Russia,” by 
Leo Wiener, is published by Little, Brown, & 
Co. 

Minton, Balch, & Co. publish “Letters on 
the Short Story, the Drama, and other Liter- 
ary Topics,” by Anton Chekov, edited by Louis 
S. Friedland. 

“The Soul of the Moving Pictures,” by 
Walter S. Bloem ; authorized translation from 
the German by Allen W. Porterfield ( E. P. 
Dutton & Co.), treats of texts, tricks, the 
scene, the setting, the poet, the compass of 
poetry, film adaptation, and the path to art. 


The Second Series of “Definitions,” by 
Henry Seidel Canby (Harcourt, Brace, & 
Co.), discusses Literature Today ; America in 
Literature ; Sex and the Censorship ; High- 
brow and Lowbrow ; Literary Geography ; 
and the Twentieth Century, and treats of 
Mark Twain, W. H. Hudson, and Woodrow 
Wilson. 

In “Religio Journalistici” ( Doubleday, 
Page, & Co.) Christopher Morley discusses the 
newspaper profession. 


In “ The Colloquial Who's Who,” compiled 
by William Abbatt ( Tarrytown, N. Y.), an 
attempt has been made to identify the authors, 
writers, and contributors who have used pen 
names and initials between 1600 and 1924. 
Volume I covers the United States and 
Canada. 

“ A Bibliography of the Writings of H. L. 
Mencken,” by Carroll Frey, is published by the 
Centaur Book Shop ( Philadelphia ). 

The October number of the Transatlantic 
Review is a Conrad number, containing remi- 
niscenses of Joseph Conrad by the editor, 
Ford Madox ( Hueffer ) Ford, as well as ap- 
preciations by English, French, American, and 
Polish writers. 

Herbert L. Bridgman died at sea on board 
the United States naval training ship Newport 
September 25, aged eighty years. 

Alvah Milton Kerr died at Hollywood, 
Calit., September 26, aged sixty-six. 

Dr. Raymond Macdonald Alden died in 
Philadelphia September 27, aged fifty-one. 

Hugh Chisholm, editor of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, died in London September 20, aged 
sixty years. 

Jacques Anatole Thibault ( “ Anatole 
France” ) died at Tours, France, October 12, 
aged eighty years. 

Mrs. Helen Smith Woodruff died in New 
York October 14, aged thirty-six. 

Laura Jean Libbey ( Mrs. Van Mater Stil- 
well ) died in Brooklyn October 25, aged sixty- 
two. 

Thomas Chalmers Harbaugh died at Piqua, 
Ohio, October 28, aged seventy-five. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett died at 
Plandome, N. Y., October 29, aged seventy- 
four. 

Eugene T. Sawyer (“Nick Carter”) died in 
San Jose, California, October 29, aged seventy- 
eight. 





